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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 


Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


Sixth & Market St. 


New Fall Furnishings 


FOR MEN 


The Best and Most Satisfactory Results in.Purchasing Men’s Fur- 
nishings are Obtained at the Beginning of the Season When the 
Styles are New and the Lines Complete. 


MEN’S COLUMBIA SOCKS, 12%4c A PAIR 
Men know “Columbia” socks as the best wearing socks made 
for the price. They are comfortable because they are seamless, 
and wear well. The feet are split. These socks are made of 


heavy cotton yarn and come in fast black and'tan. Sizes from 
9 to 11%. 


MEN’S BLUE CHAMBRAY SHIRTS, AT 50c EACH. 
The kind that are serviceable and comfortable in fit. These 
shirts are just the thing for work, for they are made with soft 
collar and cuffs attached. Sizes from 14 to 17. 


MEN’S NIGHT SHIRTS, $1.00 EACH. , 
Cut long and full in the body and made of a splendid quality 
flannelette, neatly trimmed. These night shirts are not only 
comfortable but they are a splendid value for $1.00 each. 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR AT 50c A GARMENT. 
Jersey ribbed form-fitting undershirts and drawers that are 
roomy and comfortable. Colors, olive and ecru. A splendid 
year round weight. Can be had in all sizes. 


MEN’S SUSPENDERS, 29c A PAIR. 
A splendid wearing suspender of silk lisle, elastic webbing and 
— with patent slide buckles and leather ends. A regular 50c 
quality. 


MEN’S INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS, 6 IN A BOX FOR 25c. 


These handkerchiefs are made of cambric and are neatly hem- 
stitched. 


Sixth & Market St. 


ARE YOU READY FOR 


Labor Day? 
RR 
Gold Bullion, Silk Embroidered and Painted 


SILK AND SATIN 


Banners 
Hand Eotrea: FLAGS 222" 


Reversible and Ribbon Parade Badges 
Silk and Satin Sashes and Regalia 


ALL UNION MADE AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WALTER N. BRUNT CO. 


860 Mission Street Phone Kearny 1966 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 
225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies. UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARPE, Proprietors. 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN PITTSBURG. 
Ida M. Tarbell in “American Magazine.” 


The city of Pittsburg is the greatest monument 
in this country to the practice of high protection. 
For fifty years it has been the stronghold of the 
doctrine. For fifty years it has reaped, as no 
other center in the United States, the benefits of 
prohibitive duties, 

The town lies at the heart of a district in which 
is produced from one-quarter to one-half of all 
the various kinds of American iron and steel, as 
well as a goodly proportion of all our tin, plate- 
glass and machine shop products. All of these 
articles have for years had the American market 
practically to themselves. All of these articles 
have for years been exported and sold at less 
prices than the American consumer can buy them. 
\ll these industries have produced enormous for- 
tunes. So many, so conspicuous are they, that 
a recognized American type in Europe and the 
United States is the “Pittsburg millionaire.” Now 
it is certain the tariff produced the Pittsburg 
millionaire, but that was not what the tariff was 
fixed for by the Congress of the United States. 
The tariff was laid to protect and help the Pitts- 
burg workman. According to the protectionist 
argument Pittsburg, as the bulwark and center of 
protected industries, should produce the happiest, 
most prosperous and best conditioned workmen 
in the United States. How is it? 

There has just been published in “Charities 
and The Commons” (now “The Survey”) one of 
the most significant pieces of investigation the 
country has seen. It is the result of a year or 
more of work on the part of a band of trained 
investigators commissioned by the Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. It gives a blue print of 
l'ittsburg,—the place itself, the people, and their 
work, What does this blue print show of the 
workingman under protection? 

It shows him working twelve hours a day for 
seven days in the week, and once in two weeks 
doing a “long turn” or twenty-four-hour shift. 
It is not simply the exceptional man who over- 
works in this cruel fashion. The twelve-hour day 
is the extreme of an “altogether incredible 
amount of overwork by everybody,” so the “Sur- 
vey” declares. Can you make a man work these 
hours? Isitany wonder that those who lived and 
walked among these men preparing this “Survey” 
report their saying “Too tired to read—too tired 
to think—I work and eat and sleep?” Any won- 
der that they report the God-fearing women cry- 
ing out for the old country, “We. might not have 
heen able to live so well there, but oh man, we 
could have brought up the children in the fear 
God and in a land where men reverence the 
Sabbath?” Any wonder that those men who have 
not the restraining influence of a family drown 
iatigue at night in saloons and brothels? 

And what do they earn for their toil? In the 
‘ariff-protected industries, steel and iron, the 
ureatest number receive a wage, says the report, 
“so low as to be inadequate to the maintenance 
of a normal American standard of living. Wages 
adjusted to the single man in the lodging house, 
not to the responsible head of a family.” And 
this in industries where “to protect the working- 
man” this country has for years taxed itself mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars. The estimated 
ariff profit in the steel trust alone in 1907 was 
580,000,000. Who got the money? Go look at 

(Continued on Page 6.) 


Labor Day Celebrations of Unionists 
of Metropolis and Alameda 


County—Parade News. 


In one month’s time—the sixth day of Septem- 
ber—those who own allegiance to the trade- 
union cause will unfurl their colors in honor of 
Labor Day. All over this broad land the day will 
be observed. Parades, orations, music, festivities 
of various kinds—all will be utilized to afford op- 
portunity to pay homage to labor. Inasmuch as 
organization enables participants to so express 


themselves, and the trade union has long been- 


recognized as the medium to gain for the wage 
earners some of the advantages of civilization 
otherwise, to date, unobtainable, the collective 
capacity naturally comes to ‘the front. 


Preparations have been under way in San Fran- 
cisco for some weeks to make the parade of 1909 
a success. Committees representing the Labor 
Council and Building Trades Council have met 
regularly, and while the arrangements are not 
completed, yet sufficient progress has been made 
to warrant the assertion that a gala time is in 
store. 


A band of twenty-five pieces has been engaged 
to lead the thousands of marchers, who, sixteen 
abreast, will start from Valencia and Market 
streets. The line will proceed to Van Ness ave- 
nue, along that splendid thoroughfare to Turk 
street, countermarch to Market, and then down 
to the waterfront, where boats will be in waiting 
to convey members and friends to Shell Mound 
Park. Two bands have been engaged to add to 
the attractions of that conveniently-located re- 
sort. 


It has been decided to offer a number of tro- 
phies and special prizes to organizations turning 
out on Labor Day. The union making the best 
appearance will receive the Katschinski silver 
loving cup. A second prize of a similar character 
will be given the union considered second in the 
competition. Appropriate and valuable souvenirs 
will fall to the lot of the union composed wholly 
or in part of women who show to advantage, and 
a cash prize of $25 to the woman whomr the 
judges consider most appropriately dressed for 
the celebration. The judges will earn, in this 
one award, all the honor their due for Labor Day! 
Trophies will be given for attractive floats—one 
will be reserved for the float most symbolic of the 
trade-union movement. Each organization turn- 
ing out seventy-five per cent or more of its mem- 
bership will receive a silver-mounted gavel. 

Our friends across the bay are busily engaged 
in preparing for their observance. Richard M. 
Hamb, of the Building Trades Council, has been 
chosen grand marshal. Good music, handsome 
floats, uniformed marchers, and all the other 
attractions of the season will make up a pretty 
picture. Mayor Mott has promised to decorate 
the city hall, and it will be illuminated for three 
days and nights. 

A unique plan to add to the interest in the 
demonstration is that of the selection of a platoon 
to be composed of the most stalwart members of 
each union affiliated with the Central Labor and 
Building Trades Councils. The platoon wiil 
march to the right of the column, immediately 
behind the foremost band. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge No, 25. 


Loading, or Expenses of Operating. 


To the People. Letter No. 6 

The loading and the reserve is the sum added to 
the net premium to provide for expenses and 
contingencies. The net premium is the same in 
all legal reserve companies using the same mor- 
tality tables and rates of interest. 

The loading, usually a percentage of the net 
premium, varies according to what the actuarial 
department may deem necessary or expedient. 
The net premium is established by law, except 
assesssment insurance. The loading is kept at 
the minimum by competition. 

The net premium and the loading combined 
form the gross or book premium, as given in the 
rate book of the company. 

Legal reserve, or old-line companies, pay a 
tax to the state on their premium income, and 
this tax is a percentage of such income. 

The premium for a man aged sixty is much 
larger than for a man of thirty, and the tax which 
the company must pay is correspondingly larger 
for the older man. The legal reserve on a policy 
issued at age sixty is at all times greater than on 
one issued at a younger age. This reserve must 
be invested by the company. 

To meet the objection to an ever-increasing 
premium, the cost of insurance through the whole 
of life has been equalized or leveled. The result 
is the so-called level premium. 

At age thirty, the natural premium is $8.10. 
The level premium is $16.21. The former is the 
smaller at age of entry, but it increases with 
every year thereafter. The latter is the larger 
at entry, but remains fixed through life. Both 
are scientifically computed, but the latter alone 
has proved satisfactory in practice. 

From the larger premium is accumulated the 
reserve which grows greater from year to year 
in proportion as the natural risk increases, so 
that the actual amount the company has at risk 
grows less each year. A failure to have on hand 
at all times cash and invested funds equal in 
amount to the aggregate of the reserve on all 
outstanding policies, would ‘render the company 
insolvent, and terminate its career. 

As a further illustration of the effect of interest 
earned by the reserve, note that the net single 
premium at age forty is $367.57. If every one 
of, say, 10,000 persons will pay that sum in cash, 
there will be a fund sufficient, without collection 
of further premiums, to pay $1,000 for every 
death until all are dead. No one pays more than 
$367.57. Everyone receives $1,000. The differ- 
ence comes from four per cent compound interest. 

The reserve is sometimes defined as self insur- 
ance, or the amount that each man contributes 
towards the payment of his own policy. 

The following illustrates the accumulation of 
the reserve on an ordinary life policy of $1,000, 
issued at age twenty-five. At the end of the year, 
the insured having attained the age of twenty-six, 
the reserve on the policy is $6.77. In case of 
death, the company pays $1,000, but of this 
amount $6.77 is reserve, the accumulation on the 
policy—in a sense the policyholder’s own money 
—so that the company is actually out only $993.23. 
This sum is, therefore, the amount at risk. At the 
end of the second year, on attaining the age of 
twenty-seven, the reserve is $13.80, and the 


4 


amount at risk is $986.20. It will be noted that 
the reserve increases, and the amount at risk 
decreases, with every year as the insured grows 
older. 

Letter No. 7 will deal with taxation of mutual 


companies. 2 


NEWS FROM THE MAILERS. 

On Wednesday evening, July 28th, E. L. Bangs, 
president of San Francisco Mailers’ Union, 
No. 18, and delegate to the conventions of the 
Mailers’ Trade District Union and International 
Typographical Union, to be held at St. Joseph, 
Mo., was given a farewell reception at the home 
of Ferdinand Barbrack, secretary of the Mailers’ 
Union, in Berkeley, under the auspices of the 
Mailers’ Outing Club. 

Mr. Bangs was made an honorary president of 
the club, and was presented with the official pin. 
A very enjoyable evening was spent. Lawrence 
White was elected first vice-president of the club. 

John Garvey, vice-president Mailers’ Trade Dis- 
trict Union, I. T. U., accompanied Mr. Bangs 


east last Tuesday evening. A large delegation of - 


members and friends of No. 18 escorted the gen- 
tlemen across the bay. Mr. Bangs is laden with 
several thousand colored postals to further the 
doctrine of the union label, Mr. Garvey’s con- 
vention souvenir is exceedingly neat. On the 
cover of a small dark four-page card is the cus- 
tomary announcement of an attendant at an I. T. 
U. session, and on the third page is the familiar 
Portola festival emblem in colors. 

—-  - 

VALLEJO UNION NOTES. 

The following have been elected officers of the 
Vallejo Trades and Labor Council to serve for 
the ensuing term: president, G. M. Jewett; vice- 
president, William H. Pohlman; secretary-treas- 
urer, D. H. Leavitt; sergeant-at-arms, Harry 
Stoddard; statistician, J. B. Dale; executive com- 
mittee—L. B. Leavitt, Frank Horner, A. F. Ross, 
Theodore A. Johnson, F. M. Wynkoop, W. H. 
Green and H. L. Friedenburg; law and legislative 
committee—J. B. Dale, John Davidson, F. M. 
Wynkoop, D. H. Leavitt and Harry Stoddard; 
union label committee—H. Wunnenburg, Fletcher 
Gott and William Herbert; municipal committee 
—L. B. Leavitt, John Davidson, T. S. Drudy, 
Theodore Johnson and J. F. O’Donnell. 

The Council is making elaborate preparations 
for the observance of Labor Day, and a grand 
outing is planned to take place at Flosden Park, 
three miles from the city. A number of the 
unions are desirous of having a parade included 
in the morning program, and it is probable that 
this plan will be adopted. Efforts are to be made 
to have President A. M. Thompson of the State 
Federation of Labor and Walter Macarthu 
orators for the day. 

Se Se 

It has been decided to hold the International 
Labor conference in Paris, August 30-31, 1909, to 
be concluded by the holding of a great inter- 
national peace demonstration in the same city on 
September Ist. Representatives from all the 
countries in Europe will be in attendance, and 
among the subjects to be considered will be that 
of the reports of labor conditions in the various 
countries, a permanent international bureau, a 
permanent International Labor Congress, and ac- 
tion to be taken regarding strike-breakers. Presi- 
dent Gompers will represent the A. F. of L. The 
peace demonstration will be in the nature of an 
expression of the sentiments held in various 
countries by the workers toward the jingoism of 
politicians and rulers. 

ee 

James P. Riley of the milk wagon drivers is 
getting along nicely in St. Winifred’s Hospital. 
He expresses himself as delighted with the treat- 
ment received under the management of the 
North American Hospital Association at 948 
Market street. ok 


LABOR CLARION 


The Houston (Tex.) Labor Temple was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, Thirty unions besides 
the C. L. U. lost all their records and parapher- 
nalia, and the plant of the Houston “Labor Jour- 
nal” was completely gutted. The total loss was 
$120,000. The fire was of incendiary origin. 

A compilation of trade-union statistics in the 
principal countries of the world places the num- 
ber of members in good standing at 9,000,000, or 
1,000,000 more than last year. Germany con- 
tributes a gain of 400,000, which outstrips Great 
Britain, and nearly overtakes the United States. 
At this time the United States and Canada have 
about 2,300,000 members, whereas last year Ger- 
many had 2,215,000. The unions of Great Britain 
were credited with a membership of 1.888,000 last 
year. Five European countries have more trade- 
union members than the state of New York, but 
New York outranks Russia, Hungary and Spain, 
as well as the smaller countries. 

The National Association of Bill Posters, in 
annual convention in Atlanta, Ga., adopted a 
resolution which will give free space to adver- 
tising in the campaign for the extermination of 
tuberculosis throughout the United States. The 
bill posters also intend to ask all lithographers 
to furnish free paper for the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign advertising, and the railroads will be 
asked to furnish free transportation for the paper 
donated for this purpose. 


Following reports that children younger than 
the working age required for factory employees 
were among the strike-breakers in the Orange hat 
shops, Factory Inspector William Schlachter, of 
Orange, paid a visit to the shop of F. Berg & Co. 
and ordered several children to stop work. He 
will continue his rounds of the shops to ascer- 
tain if any other firms are employing children. 


Sixteen children were told to stop in the Berg | 


shop. 

The National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives of Great Britain, according to its half-yearly 
financial statement, just issued, has $584,200 in 
is treasury, The membership of the union is 


30,508. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Hee| 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


9 

Or Pitt O'Farrell Street bet, 

ba Powell and Stockton 

Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America, 

Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon, 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 

LA PETITE REVUE, an Old Idea Uniquely Vocal. 

ized and Twentieth Centuried by Charles Loven. 

berg; ELEANOR GORDON and CO., including Jo. 

eph Sullivan in the Comedietta “Tips on Taps”; 

5—AVOLOS—5; LENA PANTZER, assisted by. Sam 

Mint; 6—AMERICAN DANCERS—6; MATTHEWs 

and ASHLEY; CONROY, LEMAIRE & CO.; New 

ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last Week and 

Enormous Success SAM CHIP and MARY MARBLE 

in a deft dialogue with ditties designated “In 0jq 
Edam.” 

Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00, 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 


10, 25, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


New 


Gaining in popularity every day 
because it deserves it 


Old Gilt Edge 


Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


American Hotel 


‘716-722 HOWARD ST., near Third 


Rooms with Board, $7.00 per week. 

per week, 50c. a day. 

Elevators, Steam Heat, Private Baths. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


MUNGER & ZEBERG, Proprietors 


Rooms, §2.5l) 


The Big Clothiers 


Men’s $2.50 Soft 
and Stiff 


HATS 
$125 


Coats. 


The Home of the “UNION STAMP” 


Trade Mark 


FRANK BROS. 


HATS——CAPS——SHOES 


Saturday Specials 


Men’s $15.00 
Fall Suits 


$9 


We carry a complete line of Bar and Waiter Coats, Cooks’ Aprons, Barber 
Carpenters’, Painters’ Overalls and Jumpers at Popular Prices. 


1015 MARKET, NEAR SIXTH 


MENS, BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Clothing & Furnishings 


Boys’ $6.00 & $700 
All-Wool 


SUITS 
$225 


00 


The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


EXCLUDE JAPANESE LABOR. 
Theodore A, Bell in the “National Monthly.” 
When the anti-Japanese agitation on the Pa- 

cific Coast culminated in an attempt to exclude 
japanese pupils from the regular public schools 
i San Francisco, there was a very specious at- 
1empt upon the part of pro-Japanese advocates 
io create the idea that the trouble was wholly due 
to irresponsible labor organizations. There is no 
doubt that ‘this version of the affair was accepted 
in many quarters throughout the Union; but 
nothing could be more untrue as everybody 
knows who is at all conversant with the situation. 
‘The opposition to the Japanese is not a class 
movement, and it never can be a class movement, 
ior too many different classes are interested in 
its proper solution. If Japanese immigration 
threatened only the labor market, we would 
naturally expect the strongest protest to come 
from labor unions, but the influx of Japanese has 
}ecome so great a menace to the farming, manu- 
facturing, lumbering and mercantile interests that 
you now find men from all walks of life uniting in 
a demand for complete Oriental exclusion. 

The Japanese are displaying genius along every 
line, and their ability to take a white man’s place 
in any occupation, trade or calling, only intensi- 
fics the bitterness of race antagonisms. Many 
farmers in California looked with favor upon 
Japanese labor as long as it could be obtained 
upon better terms than white labor; but when 
the Japanese had driven the white workers out 
of the field and found themselves in a position to 
dictate terms, and finally ended up by demanding 
leases or deeds for the finest orchards and vine- 
yards, upon easy terms, the white proprietors 
soon lost their love for the little brown man, and 
were ready to join hands with labor in demanding 
exclusion. The experience of fruit growers and 
vineyardists soon became the fate of other em- 
ployers of the Japanese. 

The sum and substance of the whole contro- 
versy is, that the white man cannot compete with 
the Japanese; therefore, their presence among us 
is not only irritating, but it is suggestive of a 
future control of our best lands and industries. 
There is no humiliation in this admission, for we 
all realize that industrial or commercial success 
depends upon the difference between outlay and 


income, and the Japanese, profiting by a lower. 


standard of living and purchasing his labor and 
material whenever possible from his own people, 
is bound to gain a mighty advantage over the 
white man in competition with him. 

The Pacific Coast furnishes innumerable ex- 
amples of insidious encroachments of the Japan- 
ese. It does not require a prophet to predict that 
further immigration will not be tolerated. There 
has been a disposition here to leave the question 
in the hands of the Federal Government rather 
than to attempt any drastic local legislation, but 
it is dead certain that if the Government at Wash- 
ington fails to accomplish exclusion, either by 
common consent of the two Governments, or by 
niandatory law, the people of California will exer- 
cise every scrap of sovereign power they possess 
‘Oo protect the citizens of this state from Oriental 
ivasion, 

The present situation is simply this,. if the 
Japanese keep out of California, all will be well; 
but if they insist on coming in, there is trouble 
uhead, and no power on earth can stop it. It is 
‘0 be hoped that the Imperial Government may 
ucceed in avoiding all further conflict by pre- 
venting immigration to the United States. 

Se eee 

“Simpson doesn’t think it’s proper to wear a 
vatch with a dress suit.” “He never has both 
it the same time.” 


LABOR CLARION 


WARRING AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 

Victims of tuberculosis outnumber the casualty 
list in modern warfare. Means for the limitation 
of the spread of the dread disease and the best 
methods for its cure are occupying the attention 
of the medical profession and filling pages in mag- 
azines, newspapers and periodicals. All the people 
are interested for the reason that all the people 
are liable to infection. Tuberculosis sanitariums, 
“farms” and “camps” are numerous and increas- 
ing in number. Any intelligent effort at the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis is certain to meet with 
general approval. 

Among the wage earners, tuberculosis is preva- 
lent, especially with tradesmen or clerks in seden- 
tary occupations. No mechanic is more liable to 
this disease than is the printer. For years tuber- 
culosis has been common in this trade, and the 
printers have always been alert to ascertain and 
adopt scientific methods for the warding off and 
curing of the disease. Union printers conduct a 
home at Colorado Springs, and there is attached 
to this home a tuberculosis hospital. At present 
there are nearly fifty patients in this hospital. 
The superintendent of the Union Printers’ Home, 
in all of his reports, dwells upon the number of 
cures that result through the scientific treatment 
and modern methods for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis in use. Hundreds of young men afflicted 
with the dread disease have gone to Colorado 
Springs, taken the course of treatment prescribed, 
and are now at work at the printers’ trade, sound 
in body and fulfilling their mission as useful 
citizens. A few years®*ago the board of trustees 
of the Union Printers’ Home decided to estab- 
lish a tent colony, and this experiment has proven 
a great success. The institution is supported by 
the members of the International Typographical 
Union, each member contributing fifteen cents a 
month to the fund. The International Typogra- 
phical Union has promoted many measures for 
the benefit and welfare of its membership, but 
none more praiseworthy or productive of more 
substantial results than the Union Printers’ Home 
and its hospital annex. 
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GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, are some excellent halls to rent 
at a very reasonable figure. The large hall used 
by the Labor Council may be secured for the 
first, third and fourth Wednesdays of each month, 
as well.as the first and third Saturdays. The hall 


_hext in size is available on the second and fourth 


Mondays, the first and third Tuesdays, the first, 
third and fourth Fridays, and every Saturday 
evening. The hall third in capacity is vacant on 
each third Monday night, the second and fourth 
Fridays and each Saturday night. The small hall 
is for rent on the third Friday, and second and 
fourth Saturdays. eK 
———_&________ 

FAILURE OF PENSION MACHINERY. 

The New York “Journal of Commerce” prints 
this dispatch from London: 

“The machinery of the old-age pension act has 
broken down, and a drastic change in administra- 
tion is to take place. Over 600 excise officers 
are to be transferred to the immediate direction 
of Mr. John Burns at the local government board 
as a result. Negotiations have been’ proceeding 
for some time between the local government 
board and the revenue authorities for this trans- 
fer from the excise department. Whatever may 
be the effect on the excise department, this 
change will result in greater administrative effi- 
ciency in connection with the old-age pensions 
act, and this is the principal consideration which 
has influenced the authorities,” 


Hansen & Elrick 


Furnishers and Hatters 
———NOW AT: 


353 MONTGOMERY ST. 
1105 FILLMORE ST. 


WHY NOT GET 


QUALITY 


when it costs no more? 


Established 1853 Largest on Pacific Coast 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 
Branches: 126i Usalster Sireey § F 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 
Highest Class Work 

Moderate Prices 
Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
Process. 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US—Market 1620 
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COHL BROS. 
~HATTERS 


Now at THEIR NEW LOCATION 


30 Kearny St. 


Next to Chronicle Building 


THE CREAM OF ALL BEERS 


Yosemite Lager 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


Guaranteed to Conform Strictly to the New 
Pure Food Act. 


Brewed by 


Enterprise Brewing Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN PITTSBURG. 

(Continued from Page 3.) 
the steel palaces and chateaux in New York and 
Paris. Go ask the Pittsburg millionaires who fill 
the glittering palaces of pleasure in the great 
cities of Europe and this country, who figure in 
divorce and murder trials, who are writing their 
names on foundations and bequests and institu- 
tions. 

How does this “protected” workingman live? 
What kind of households are these “builded on 
steel?” The reporter of the situation summarizes 
them: “Evil conditions were found to exist in 
every section of the city. Over the omnipresent 
vaults, graceless privy sheds flouted one’s sense 
of decency. Eyrie rookeries perched on the hill- 
sides were swarming with men, women and chil- 
dren—entire families living in one room and ac- 
commodating boarders in a corner thereof. Cel- 
lar rooms were the abiding places of other families 
In many houses water was a luxury, to be ob- 
tained only through much effort of toiling steps 
and straining muscles. Courts and alleys fouled 
by bad drainage and piles of rubbish were playing 
grounds for rickety, pale-faced, grimy children. 
An enveloping cloud of smoke and dust through 
which light and air must filter made housekeeping 
a travesty in many neighborhoods; and every 
phase of the situation was intensified by the evil 
of overcrowding—of houses upon lots, of fam- 
ilies into houses, of people into rooms.” 

Among the worst illustrations of these typical 
conditions are certain properties owned by the 
very corporations who are reaping wealth from 
the tariff-protected products. These beneficiaries 
of the generosity of the American people, these 
gentlemen who when they see the taxation in 
their interest threatened hold up the laborer and 
his good as a reason for continuing it, what do 
they say when these conditions are pointed out 
to them: “We don’t want to go into the housing 
business. We are manufacturers, not real estate 
dealers. We may be forced to build houses in 
certain new districts in order to attract and hold 
labor, but in an old, settled community let the 
laboring man take care of himself. We don’t 
believe in paternalism.” 

They have had no more interest in preserving 
the lives of the men who do the terrible toil neces- 
sary to their wealth than in giving them decent 
housing. For years the death rate from typhoid 
fever in Pittsburg has been the highest of any 
city in the civilized world. Everybody knew it. 
Everybody knew why. There was no supply 
of pure drinking water. A filtration plant was 
needed. Did any Pittsburg millionaire offer to 
build it—insist that the industries which called 
the vast army of labor to Pittsburg should build 
it? No, they left a corrupted city government to 
fight over the appropriations for the work and 
scattered in endowments and in institutions in 
other cities and other states, many times the five 
millions needed in Pittsburg to save the lives of 
the workmen. They hold up to the world for ad- 
miration their love of great material problems— 
they argue with the American people that their 
skill in solving these problems is a good and 
sufficient reason for continuing general taxation 
in their favor. But a problem which worked out 
would benefit nobody but the humble two-dollar- 
a-day man who sweats out his life in the heat of 
their profitable furnaces does not interest them. 
It might savor of paternalism. 

Not even the child has touched them. The 
conditions under which the children of the poor 
are brought up in Pittsburg are such that babies 
die like flies. Of those along the river, a settle- 
ment worker told Samuel Hopkins Adams, when 
he was working on health conditions for the 
“Survey”: “Not one child in ten comes to.us 
from the river-bottom section without a blood 
or skin disease, usually of long standing. Not 
one out of ten comes to us physically up to the 
normal for his or her age. Worse than that, 
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few of them are up to the mental standard, and 
an increasing percentage are imbecile.” 

As to the schools, here is what an authority 
says: ‘The school buildings are in many cases 
crowded, dark, dirty, often of three stories, and 
bad fire risks, The condition of the children in 
these schools, good and bad, rich and poor, may 
be known by the large proportion having de- 
fective teeth, reduced hearing, imperfect vision. 
An excessively large number of them are mouth 
breathers, partially so because they are unable 
to breathe through their noses in the smoky air 
of Pittsburg, and a very considerable number are 
below the stature and the weight determined for 
the average child. In a large percentage, the 
defects of teeth, nose and throat bring them below 
the physical normal. These are the children that 
wear out in childhood.” 

Is it a wonder that this gentleman suggested: 

“Ought not the Pittsburg schools to be closed 
and the children repaired?” 

This Pittsburg “Survey” is the most awful 
arraignment of an American institution and its 
resulting class pronounced since the days of slav- 
ery. It puts upon the Pittsburg millionaire the 
awful stamp of greed, of stupidity and of heart- 
less pride. But what should we expect of him? 
He is the creature of a special privilege which 
for years he has not needed. He has fought for 
it because he fattened on it. He must have it 
for labor. But look at him and look at his laborer 
and believe him if you can, 

Justice takes a terrible revenge on those who 
thrive by privilege. She blinds their eyes until 
they no longer see human misery. She dulls 
their hearts until they no longer beat with hu- 
manity. “She benumbs their senses until they 
respond only to the narrow horizon of what they 
can individually possess, touch, feel. She makes, 
as she has in Pittsburg, a generation of men and 
women who day by day can pass hundreds of 
tumbled down and filthy homes, in which the 
men and women who make their wealth live, and 
feel no shock; who can know that deadly fevers 
and diseases which are preventable are wiping out 
hundreds of those who do their tasks, and raise 
no hand. Little children may die or grow up 
stunted and evil within their sight and no penny 
of their wealth, no hour of their leisure is given 
them. Women may pass hours of incessant toil 
and die, broken and unhonored within their sight, 
and they raise no hand. Wealth which comes by 
privilege kills. The curse of justice on those who 
will not recognize injustice is the sodden mind, 
the dulled vision, the unfeeling heart. 

—————_-&_______- 

When Mark Twain married in Elmira in 1870, 
his father-in-law made him a present of a fine, 
well-furnished house in Buffalo. The present 
came as a surprise. Twain knew nothing of it 
until, amid a party of relatives and friends, he 
was shown over the luxurious place. Then, when 
they told him it was his, tears filled his eyes. 
But he was still the humorist, and turning to his 
father-in-law he said, though in a voice that trem- 
bled a little: “Mr. Langdon, whenever you're in 
Buffalo, if it’s as much as twice a year, you are 
to come right here and take tea. You can stay 
all night, too, if you want to, and it shan’t cost 
you a cent.” 

——_@_____. 

Florence Nightingale, who has just reached her 
ninetieth year, has been a life-long advocate of 
woman’s suffrage. She says: “It seems to me 
almost self-eyident that every householder and 
taxpayer should have a voice in expenditure of 
moneys including interest most vital to human 
beings.” 

ee 

Mrs. Geo. Emmertan, philanthropist, has pur- 
chased the House of Seven Gables, Salem, Mass., 
made famous by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It will 
have a useful future as well as a notable past, 
for it is to be used as a social settlement house. 


The Central Trust Company 
Of California 


Chas. F. Leege, Pres. B. G. Tognazzi, Mer. | 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000.00 | 


SURPLUS, - - - $500,000.00 
Check Accounts Solicited. 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 


Market and Sansome Streets 
BRANCHES: 
624 Van Ness Ave, and 3039 Sixteenth Street 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its 
Departments. 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 


DRINK 
Wunder Brewing Co’s. 


Pacific Club Beer 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


Scott and Lombard Streets 


Phone West 635 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


Demand this Label on 


all custom-made clothing. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


San Francisco Hospital Association 


166 GEARY ST., S. F. 


Physician, Medicine, Ambulance, Private Room in 
any Hospital. Fee $1.00 a Month. 


If you desire membership ring up Douglas 54 
and representative will call. 


“There were 75,808 names on the register on 
June 24th, when the Geary street measure was 
<ubmitted for the third time to the people, but 
it only received 14,404 votes, less than one-fifth of 
those entitled to vote. If thé project could be 
voted upon at a general election when voters 
‘urn out, it would be overwhelmingly beaten. 
‘he fact that a majority of those who did vote 
on June 24th recorded themselves in favor of the 
proposition merely demonstrates that the fad- 
(ists are a minority of the community, for it is 
morally certain that every zealous advocate of 
municipal ownership turned out and voted, while 
the opponents, relying on the barrier which the 
necessity of a two-thirds vote presents to new 
srojects, stayed away from the polls. They will 
vote the next time the measure comes up.”—San 
rancisco “Chronicle.” 


Then why oppose re-submission so persistently 
ii the proposition “would be overwhelmingly 
eaten” at an election when the voters can turn 
uit? By what process of reasoning is it figured 
hat “every zealous advocate of municipal owner- 
ship turned out and voted” on June 24th? There 
was little or no opportunity for thousands of 
wage earners to record their wishes, while those 
opposed to the acquisition of the Geary street 
railroad come largely from the class not bound by 
factory whistle either at morn or night. There 
was not the faintest suggestion from merchants 
that the mass of citizenship in San Francisco be 
given a chance to express their approval or dis- 
approval of the proposed bond issue, and in some 
districts the polling places were so far apart that 
it was impossible for many to vote. The “fad- 
dists,” on June 24th, were only 400 odd votes 
short of carrying the measure by a two-thirds 
majority. In view of this showing, the “Chron- 
reasons are truly an exemplification of 
Dutch courage. 
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“Instead of being the ogre that the daily papers 
describe, Farley is a genial, kindhearted man. He 
is thirty-five years old, and ever since early boy- 
hood has made his own way. He is a stocky, 
sinewy, determined fellow with whom it is very 
unsafe to trifle. Yet despite the part that he has 
taken in quelling street car strikes, Farley has 
thousands of friends among the conductors and 
inotormen, who have found through experience 
that he was more anxious to help than to harm 
them, But Farley is through with strike-break- 
ing now. He will even destroy his invaluable 
card index for which he could get $150,000. AI- 
though his contract with some of the street car 
companies does not expire for several months, 
he will not be called upon to help quell strikes, 
the services he has arranged for during the re- 
mainder of his time with the companies that em- 
pl loy him being purely advisory.’ ’_San Francisco 
“Town Talk.” 


So Mr. Farley “was more anxious to help than 
‘0 harm” street railroad employees? His “gen- 
ility” and “kindheartedness” have been misun- 
derstood, in some quarters, at least. Isn’t it 
iearer the truth that Farley, for money, organ- 

cd gangs of men who would have polluted any 
sclf-respecting penitentiary, for the sole purpose 
ol preventing the motormen and conductors of 

cities of this land from either obtaining 
asonable leisure time or a fair rate of compen- 
sition for their services? 


“What is the reason of Battle Creek’s prosper- 
ity? There is only one and it is very easy to dis- 
cover what this is. It is the solid, unbroken front 

‘aintained by the whole mass of citizens to 
preserve industrial peace which insures steady 
unning of factories. These people would frown 
lown a lock-out by employers just as quickly 
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as they will protest against a strike of employees.” 
—C. W. Post. 

Mr. Post is the author of various brands of 
sawdust worked off on an unsuspecting public 
as “cereals” and “breakfast foods.” He is also 
known to fame as the man who consumes pages of 
advertising space in the newspapers describing the 
awful results of trade unionism! His descrip- 
tion of Battle Creek is another notoriety dodge, 
for there is evidence to the contrary, produced 
by many reputable citizens of that burg. Of 
course it is easy to “frown” on a lock-out by 
employers, or a strike of employees, but the 
trade union, which is thus attacked, has had more 
to do with assisting the wage earners of Battle 
Creek and elsewhere than all the Posts that 
‘support the Citizens’ Alliance fence. 

————_&—___—_——__ 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, No. 18. 

A meeting of Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 18, to 
San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, will 
be held next Wednesday afternoon, August 11th, 
at the home of Mrs. W. B. Rutherford in Mill 
Valley. Members and friends are asked to take 
the 12:45 boat. The auxiliary has followed the 
unwritten California law of a vacation during 
mid-summer, and now proposes to resume activ- 
ity. Mill Valley is a beautiful spot, and those 
who journey across the bay next week will find 
themselves well repaid. 
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ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

Outside Agent King reported at our last meet- 
ing that the proprietor of the Golden Rule Jap- 
anese laundry had approached him on the subject 
of having his inside help unionized, and he him- 
self join the Anti-Jap Laundry League. He was 
of the opinion that there were too many Orien- 
tals in this line of industry, and that the keen 
competition was injurious. No action was taken 
on the suggestion. 

The law and legislation committee has drafted 
an amendment to Health Ordinance No. 144, 
the purpose of which is to eliminate the sleep- 
ing quarters in the various laundries. It has 
been conclusively proven that the existing con- 
ditions are a menace to those who patronize such 
laundries, and it is believed that the Department 
of Public Health will endorse the measure. If 
favorable action is taken by the department, the 
matter will be submitted to the Board of Super- 
visors. 

The city has been covered with circulars, and 
the crew of distributors is now working in San 
Mateo county, where Japanese competition has 
grown to an alarming extent since adverse pub- 
lic sentiment has been created in this city, 


The newly-formed organization of dyers and 


cleaners is taking action against Japanese com- 
petition in their lines of industry. Several other 
crafts, seriously affected by the inroads of the 
Orientals, are preparing to organize themselves 
into Anti-Jap Leagues. 
ao Ng eee 

“When Clubber gets arguing he loses all tact.” 
“As, for instance?” “Why, last night he told an 
opponent who is lame that he hadn’t a leg to 
stand on; another, who squints, that he was sorry 
he couldn’t see things as he did, and a man who 
stamimered he urged not to hesitate in expressing 
an opinion.” 
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Axminster Rugs 


NINE FEET WIDE 
TWELVE FEET LONG 


Twenty Dollars Instead of Thirty 


Did you think this was a one or two-day special 


—just a flurry? 


NO! NO! NO! This sale lasts as long as. we 


have a rug left from this shipment. 


That’s the sturdy ‘‘Sterling’’ way of doing things. 
Of course, the longer you wait, the smaller the 


assortment will be to choose from; but if you have 
to take the last one of the lot you'll get a good one 
—a good thirty dollars’ worth for $20.00. 


Credit? Of Course 


You can have it charged as readily as any arti- 


cle you might buy at usual price. 


No restrictions—you can buy as many as you 


want and you do not have to buy anything else to 
get the benefit of this low price. 


STERLING 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


1049 Market Street 


Opposite McAllister 


CANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGowan SHIRTS 


Demand the Union Label 


COUNCIL : 


On Your ee Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern, 
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“Simply to do what we ought, is an altogether 
higher, diviner, more potent, more creative thing, 
than to write the grandest poem, paint the most 
beautiful picture, carve the mightiest statue, build 
the most worshipping temple, dream out the 
most enchanting combination of melody and 
harmony.”—George Macdonald. 


Ida M. Tarbell’s article, printed on page 3, on 
the Pittsburg situation, is well worth reading. It 
adds to the opinion of various writers of repute 
who have depicted the most disgraceful of indus- 
trial conditions. 

a 

Captain John McKinery’s troubles have come 
together. After losing his $10,000 “sit” with the 
Citizens’ Alliance, Jake Rauer garnisheed the bal- 
ance due the captain, in behalf of clients who 
have been unable to collect their alleged claims. 

————— 

Organized labor has lost many of its earnest 
advocates in the past few months, among them 
being “Dick Braunschweig of the wood workers, 
Frank Monoghan of the steam engineers, Max 
Morris of the retail clerks and Frank K. Foster 
of the printers. 

———-“(@q—_—_—_ 

Last Monday most of the coat tailors in New 
York walked out on a strike with the hope of 
forcing employers to restore a 20 per cent wage 
reduction made during the financial stringency of 
1907. The number out is estimated at 15,000 to 
30,000, including about 5,000 women. 

ee 

A farewell dinner was given B. A. Larger, gen- 
eral secretary of the garment workers, in New 
York on July 28th, prior to his departure as a 
fraternal delegate, for Ipswich, England, to at- 
tend the British Trade Union Congress. Larger 
goes as. the representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

ee 

Compensation for injury in the middle ages 
was in its infancy. The volume of the accounts 
of the lord high treasurer of Scotland, just pub- 
lished, tells incidentally of payments made to 
sufferers in the siege of Glasgow in 1544. Toa 
carter who lost his horse $25 was paid, but $10.56 
sufficed for a woman whose husband was killed, 
a like sum being given to the owners of two 
broken drums. 

——————__¢q____ 

The returns from unions in response to the 
circular sent out about the special Labor Day 
edition of the “Labor Clarion” have been most 
gratifying. A large number have both reserved 
space and ordered extra copies of the issue. At- 
‘tention is again called to the need of returns in 
this connection, on account of the extra work 
in the printing department, necessitating an early 
start. We expect to publish a number of special 
articles, contributed by well-known unionists and 
writers, who will view the labor problem from 
different angles. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

San Francisco should lead the other cities of 
the country in the demand for union-label pro- 
ducts. It fails in this respect. With the numer- 
ical strength of the trade-union movement, there 
should come an insistence for label goods that 
would prove irresistible. 

Officials of international organizations, as well 
as men connected with the American Federation 
of Labor, have expressed surprise at our weak- 
ness in the connection that forms a basis for this 
editorial. They admit our premiership in many 
respects, but reluctantly tell of shortcomings in 
union life when the question of hiring. other 
members of organized labor—through our pur- 
chasing power—is mentioned. 

This city by the Golden Gate is the birthplace 
of the union label. Long years ago the cigar 
makers devised an emblem to distinguish their 
product from that of Asiatics. The enthusiasm 
with which this step was greeted has, unfortun- 
ately, waned, and today the blue label of the 
cigar makers and the lighter label of the garment 
workers—though both are the best protest against 
Chinese and Japanese-made goods—are not in as 
active demand as could be wished. All other 
labels, buttons and cards, representing the trade 
union, stand in opposition either to Asiatic labor 
or to the products of white labor made under 
surroundings to be regretted. Even if the un- 
organized workers secure reasonable conditions, 
it is well known that there is no stability about 
the situation, for the employers are the sole 
judges on wages and hours, and there is nothing 
at any time to prevent a front-office edict either 
to reduce the first or lengthen the latter. 

We in San Francisco are naturally proud of 
what organization has done for us. It is only a 
very few years ago since some men and women 
worked seven days a week, for low wages, with 
the usual accompaniment of long hours. All this 
has changed. The most rabid exponent of Citizen 
Alliance views would not desire a return to those 
conditions. The trade union is wholly respon- 
sible for the improvement, and it behooves us to 
further entrench ourselves and make impregnable 
the labor movement. This can be done, mainly, 
by means of union-label agitation. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that there are 
some things to discourage the earnest worker in 
the label propaganda. Some stores, ostensibly 
soliciting our patronage, fail to carry needed 
supplies. Some merchants.do not hide their de- 
sire to sell goods without the label, probably be- 
cause they are a little cheaper. In other respects 
that might be named there are shortcomings— 
and not on the part of the trade-unionist. 

That the above condition may be remedied is 
proved by many cities in other parts. Though, 
usually, smaller than San Francisco, the label 
demand is such that merchants have to respond. 
The result is heavier stocks and increased facili- 
ties for securing what is—or should be—needed 
by the trade unionist. 

We find time in San Francisco to become en- 
thusiastic in other matters, some of them not even 
remotely connected with the movement. Let us 
unite to create that demand for the label sorely 
needed to strengthen our collective life. Others 
do it—why can’t we? Then will the merchants 
compete to supply the demand. Factories over 
the country operating under fair conditions will 
experience a revival. Other institutions of sim- 
ilar character will start. You and the other 
unionist will be helped. Demand the union label! 

We must not be discouraged in well doing. 
Headway has been made in recent years in the 
label agitation. The insignia has a commercial 
value. Merchants admit that. It is for us to do 
the work, simple in the extreme—expend our 
money to prevent industrial disturbances by pur- 
chasing label-carrying goods and seeing that we 
hire union men and women. 

Demand the union label! 


A TRUST THAT FEEDS ON THE FARMER, 

Congress and the farmers are learning ‘every 
day a little more about that interesting Organiza- 
tion known as the harvester trust, says the “Daily 
News.” They are learning how it monopolizes 
the manufacture and sale of all manner of agri- 
cultural instruments; and how its head and front 
is J. Pierpont Morgan operating through hij; 
handyman, Geo, W. Perkins, with Cyrus H. Me- 
Cormick as figurehead. The latter is President. 

Senator Stone of Missouri has made a couple 
of speeches lately on the subject of the harvester 
trust. The Arkansas authorities have taken 
measures to oust the trust from that state; and 
the attorney general for Missouri has recently 
taken a trip to New York to take testimony i 
regard to this alleged monopoly. 

Facts brought out up to this time indicate a 
condition about like this: The trust was organ- 
ized under the name of the International Har- 
vester Co. of New Jersey in 1902. The active 
promoter. was Geo. W. Perkins, of J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co. The merger resulted in a com- 
bination of all the properties of the McCormick 
Harvester Machine Co., the Deering Harvester 
Machine Co. with the Champion, the Plano and 
the Milwaukee Harvester Machine Co., in all 
representing eighty per cent of the business of 
the country. Other small concerns have since 
been swallowed. 

Subsequently another charter was taken out 
under the laws of Wisconsin. The International 
Harvester Co. of America, under the laws of Wis- 
consin, has Cyrus H. McCormick as president, 
and Morgan’s man Perkins as director. Perkins 
is also director of the New Jersey corporation. 
The New Jersey corporation is the manufacturing 
concern, while the other corporation is the sell- 
ing agent. Prices are now uniform. There is no 
competition. Prices have been advancing. 

Before being defeated for the Senate, Henry 
W. Hansbrough of North Dakota said: 

“At the time this monopoly was created the 
average price of a self-binder to a farmer in my 
part of the country was from $95 to $105. Today 
the same machine costs $145. That is not all. 
The trust has obtained a control over binding 
twine, and over several manufacturing establish- 
ments devoted to the making of gasoline engines, 
cream separators and manure spreaders. They 
have also secured a monopoly of the harness 
business, as well as other necessary articles that 
the farmers of the country must buy. 

“At this very hour, Mr. President, this mon- 
opoly in farming implements is taking a hand in 
the politics of the state of North Dakota. It is 
laying its wires at this moment through its 
trusted political agents, to secure and control the 
delegates who will represent that state in the 
next Republican National Convention. Not alone 
this, but the edict has gone forth from this mon- 
opoly that I am to be defeated for the United 
States Senate because I have the temerity to 
offer a resolution of investigation.” 

Since these words were spoken, Mr. Hans- 
brough has been returned to private life. Whether 
it was the harvester trust that did it is a ques- 
tion which cannot finally be settled at this time 
or in this place. 

But the fact stands out that the so-called 
protection of American labor, as a result of a high 
tariff, is a delusion. Senator Hansbrough testi- 
fies that since the trust gained control the farm- 
ers have had their self-binders increased in price 
from $95 and $105 to $145. This testimony could 
be duplicated in numerous other lines of business. 
And with it all, we know the wage earners, usu- 
ally disorganized, have received miserable com- 
pensation for their services—sometimes not even 
a bare living. Many trust-made commodities 
can be purchased cheaper in foreign countries 
than in the land where they are made. This is 


evidence that the people of the United States 
are being robbed. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Van Cleave in Los Angeles. 

The last issue of “The Citizen” contains the 
following account of J. W. Van Cleave’s visit to 
the southern metropolis: 

“Los Angeles has had in its day perhaps the 
greatest assortment of visitors of any city under 
the sun. It has heard about every doctrine that 
is taught on the face of the earth. Its latest 
visitation was from James Van Cleave, president 
of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, and 
rabid hater of labor unions. 

“Van Cleave spoke here last Friday evening. 
After paying a compliment to Los Angeles as a 
‘wonderful city,’ which it is—the grandest on the 
continent—he spoiled a fine eulogy by adding: 

“‘T honestly believe it would not be the greatest 
city on the coast if it were not for the Los An- 
zeles “Times,” the greatest newspaper in the 
country. It has the greatest editor in the coun- 
iry—I refer to Gen. Otis.’ 

“Later in his speech, the worshiper of General 
Otis said: 

“Like the great Los Angeles newspaper to 
which I referred a moment ago, I am fighting for 
the right to conduct our business as we see fit, 
as long as we are within the law.’ 

“He might have added, ‘and to see that the law 
is administered especially for us.’ 

“Another gem from the speech of this cham- 
pion of the ‘free and independent’ American work- 
ingman, says: 

““T have never recognized the right of any or- 
ganization to dictate what pay I shall give my 
men, what hours shall constitute a day’s work, or 
whom I shall employ.’ 

“Now, isn’t that a noble type of American in- 
dependence? The report of the speech published 
in the Los Angeles ‘Times’ says this paragraph 
was applauded. Van Cleave wants to be the sole 
and absolute dictator. He would deny to the 
workers the right to united relationship, to co- 
operation, to practical brotherhood. 

“There is one interesting thing about the 
speech of Van Cleave. He admits that the boy- 
cott injured his company. In fact he says that 
had the courts not interfered their business would 
have been ruined. In a fair fight the worker has 
a show and can make his influence felt, but with 
the courts subservient to the Van Cleaves and 
their kind and arrayed against him, the man of 
toil has a heavy handicap.” 

* * * 
Decision Aids Union Smashers. 

The Department of Commerce arid Labor, on 
request of President Livingstone of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, has decided that when an 
engineer places his license ih the custody of 
others, the license is subject to revocation. This 
is aimed at the striking marine engineers on the 
great lakes, who have turned over their licenses 
to the officers of their union for safe keeping. 

President Livingstone has insisted that the en- 
gineers had no right to turn their licenses over 
to the officers, and the department has sustained 
his opinion. 

Striking engineers are probably expected to 
carry their certificates around in their inside 
pockets—or place them in the safe of Mr. Living- 
stone. Two years ago, during the lithographers’ 
strike, the employers pleaded for the right to 
violate the contract labor law, on the ground 
that they could not employ skilled lithographers. 
The strikers protested against this strike-break- 
ing decision, but it was legalized. 

* * * 
Hawaii’s Experiment. 

The Fresno (Cal.) “Republican” editorially 
records itself as follows on the race problem: 

“The Hawaiian sugar planters, who are think- 
ing of importing Russians to work their cane 
tields, will probably find them no better than the 
Porto Ricans, Portuguese, Spanish and Japanese 
who preceded them, but the Russian mujiks will 
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have at least the advantage that if they stay in’ 


the islands after the planters throw them out of 
the cane fields, they may become the progenitors 
of a vigorous white working population for the 
islands. 

“And unless there is developed some such pop- 
ulation, the effort to maintain American, or even 
European institutions in Hawaii might as well 
be given up. In fact, it will probably have to be 
given up, anyway. You can not maintain large- 
scale agriculture in any warm country, whether 
in Hawaii or in California, with a servile class of 
dark-skinned laborers. Indeed it may almost be 
asserted that you can not maintain large-scale 
agriculture in such countries without free Chinese 
immigration. And you can not maintain Occi- 
dental institutions with such immigration, It is 
simply a choice between changing the system of 
agriculture or changing the form of government. 
In Hawaii, probably the agricultural system will 
survive and the government will fail. In Cali- 
fornia we hope it will be the agricultural system 
that fails. 

“For the best thing. the land can raise is men, 
and any system that devotes it to making money 
regardless of the sort of men it raises, ought to 
be terminated, by bankruptcy or otherwise. Un- 
fortunately, the ruling classes in Hawaii (it is an 
oligarchy already) regard it as more important 
to mine money out of their land than to maintain 
free institutions in their country. They will 
doubtless succeed in having their way, and even 
the sturdiness of Russian peasants will not per- 
manently avert the doom of the islands. Fate has 
probably set the Golden Gate as the permanent 
outpost of Occidental civilization. But let at 
least that outpost be held, whether large farming 
in California becomes profitable or unprofitable, 
and whether all of our resources are exploited in 
this generation, or some opportunities are left 
for our children.” 

ae a 
No Americans Wanted by the Steel Trust. 

A general crusade has set in on the part of the 
steel trust in the neighborhood of Pittsburg, to 
oust American workingmen and substitute freshly 
arrived foreigners speaking unfamiliar tongues. 
According to the Pittsburg “Leader” of July 16th, 
the following advertisement of the steel trust 
has been published in the local papers: 

“Men Wanted—Tinners, catchers and helpers 
to work in open shops. Syrians, Poles and Rou- 
manians preferred. Steady employment and good 
wages to men willing to work. Fare paid and no 
fees charged.” 

Commenting upon 
“Leader” said: 

“The steel trust wants foreigners to work in its 
mills. The American sheet and tin plate com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the United States steel cor- 
poration, declared its sheet and tin mills ‘open 
shops’ this month. Union men refused to work 
unless the billion-dollar combination recognized 
their combination of labor. They are out of jobs 
now and the trust is filling their places with what 
they call ‘strike-breakers.’ This grasping, greedy 
combination of wealth prefers to employ for- 
eigners. Why? Is it easier to grind foreign 
bodies and souls into dividends? Does this gigan- 
tic monopoly fear that the sons of the brave men 
who won freedom for the country and preserved 
and protected it will rebel against oppression? 
And this is the same trust that pleaded for tariff 
laws which would protect the American laborer. 
What hypocrisy! This is the trust which ap- 
pealed to the American people, the American 
lawmakers, the American Congress for protec- 
tion for the American workingman. With those 
pleas still ringing in the ears of the country, the 
steel trust arrogantly kicks the American out of 
its mills. It insolently announces through the 
public press that it will give preferment to Syr- 
ians, Poles and Roumanians in filling the va- 
cancies in its plants.” 


this advertisement, the 
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WELFARE WORK. 
The National Civic Federation “Review” for 
July contains accounts of important welfare meet- 
ings and accomplishments. 


Attorney-General George W. Wickersham, at 
a meeting of the District of Columbia Section of 
the Woman’s Department in Washington at the 
residence of Mrs. Samuel Spencer, brought out 
the necessity of creating public sentiment to 
secure improvement in conditions of public em- 
ployees, and dwelt upon having the quality of 
opportunity and fair play for wage workers. 

At this meetiag Mrs. J. Borden Harriman ex- 
Plained that the Welfare Department is a “Pre- 
ventatorium,” as by making work places sanitary 
and giving opportunities for recreation, it goes 
a long way in preventing the development of dis- 
ease. She described the work of the New York 
Garment Trades’ Committee, a report of which 
will be published later, stating: “It has seen 
both sides of the picture from a building of a 
cloak and suit company, where to the untrained 
eye everything seemed ‘perfect’—to a tenant fac- 
tory where the halls and: stairs were filthy, the 
floor of the factory ‘littered with accumulated dirt 
of months, fruit skins, bread crusts, refuse of all. 
kinds mixed with the scraps and ravelings of 
materials, and to clean such floors would require 
scraping, it being truly an ideal breeding place for 


germs of all kinds with every window tightly 
closed.” 


Rear-Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich, former 
Commandant of the Navy Yard, described the 
disheartening conditions when he assumed com- 
mand, stating that it was not agreeable to observe 
men squatted on a work bench, ill at ease, munch- 
ing their sandwiches and drinking cold coffee out 
of a bottle, and said that the Government, in 
recognizing its obligations as an employer, can- 
not fail to derive substantial advantage from the 
increased contentment. 

Miss Anne Morgan stated: “If the undertaking 
is to be a success (and like any other business, 
if it fails it will shut down) it must rest on a firm 
foundation and spirit of co-operation. Let us try 
to prove to the Government that it cannot afford 
not to establish such lunchrooms, not only in all 
navy yards, but wherever the Government is a 
large employer. Then, after lunchrooms have 
been recognized as a necessity, other provisions 
for the welfare and comfort of employees will 
follow in their wake.” 

John Mitchell appealed to the workmen to co- 
operate in making the lunchroom a success, ex- 
plaining that it would have been the greatest 
comfort to him when he worked in the mines if 
he could have secured his meals at a lunch 
counter, and assured the men that the efforts of 
welfare workers are not calculated to act as a 
substitute for the associated efforts of the work- 
men themselves to improve conditions, 

————&—____——_ 
HELP FOR THE COUNTRY. 

We frequently read that it is difficult, or im- 
possible, to secure white help for ranch work. 
This is given as a reason why Asiatics should be 
employed. In the east the Chinese and Japanese 
are -practically unknown in the fruit-growing in- 
dustry, and if the powers of China and Japan 
should order their subjects to return to their 
native land, it is extremely probable fruit would 
still be grown in California! 

The following paragraph is taken from a late 
issue of the “Fruit Grower” of California: 

“Miss Corinne Cook, secretary of the Informa- 
tion and Employment Agency of the Associated 
Charities of San Francisco, 1500 Jackson street, 
advises us that the agency frequently has applica- 
tions from men, worthy and reliable, who are 
anxious to go to the country to pick fruit. Fruit 
growers desiring help are requested to apply to 
the agency for names and addresses of appli- 
cants.” 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
July 30, 1909. 
Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 


Credentials—Street R. R. Employees, No. 518— 
Chas. Cordes, vice F. Fay. Pile Drivers, No. 77— 
Jas. Frappier, J. K. Ryan, A. D. Rowell. Dele- 
gates seated. Credentials were received from 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, No. 29, 
for Macarthur Johnston, vice J. R. Roland. A 
protest was read from Delegate Roland against 
the seating of Bro. Johnston on account of the 
irregularity of his election. It was moved that 
the credentials of Delegate Johnston be referred 
to the organizing committee. Amended that the 
delegate be seated. Amendment lost: 43 in favor, 
95 against. A vote was taken on the original 
motion to refer, and it was carried. 


The hour of 9 o’clock having arrived, the chair 
declared the election of officers for the ensuing 
term properly in order. x, 

The following judges were appointed: Bros. 
Arthur Beaver, D. P. Haggerty, Harry Gildea. 
Tellers: Bros. Bowlan, Rose, Murray, Nolan, 
Kahn and Burch. 

The secretary reported that the following can- 
didates for their respective offices had no opposi- 
tion: 

President, John A. Kelly; vice-president, Chas. 
Schilling; recording and corresponding secretary; 
Andrew J. Gallagher; financial secretary, J. J. 
Kenney; treasurer, Dave McLennan; sergeant- 
at-arms, Patrick O’Brien; organizing committee— 
J. O. Walsh, Miss Minnie Andrews, Herman EI- 
bing, D. P. Haggerty, John McLaughlin, Anton 
Carlson, O, E. Henley, T. Rooney, Michael Casey; 
label committee—Leo Michelson, Sarah S. Hagan, 
R. Sexton, R. L. Cammack, Max Licht, Jos. Fran- 
col, Miss Bertha Cooper, Miss Lizzie Williams, 
F. J. Pratt, E. H. Lomasney, Miss Ella Burke. 

Moved that the secretary cast the ballot for the 
names read for the offices for which they are 
nominees, and that they be declared the duly 
elected officers of the Council; carried. 

The secretary cast the ballot as directed, and 
the officers were declared regularly elected to 
their respective offices for the ensuing term. 

The tellers reported on the result of the bal- 
loting for the other offices as follows: 

Those receiving the highest vote for members 
of the executive committee were: J. J. O’Connell, 
John A. Keogh, B. B. Rosenthal, E. L. Perret, 
Burt LaRue, Chas. Schilling, K. J. Doyle, P. 
O’Brien, E. H. Misner, Chas. Shuttleworth, E. 
L, Reguin, J. J. Breslin, M. E. Decker. They 
were declared duly elected members of the exe- 
cutive committee for the ensuing term. 

The following were declared elected trustees 
for the ensuing term: O. E. Henley, Chas. 
Schuppert, J. W. Spencer. The following were 
elected directors of the “Labor Clarion” for the 
ensuing term: R, I. Wisler, E. L. Reguin. The 
following were elected members, of the law and 
legislative committee: F. J. Zimmerman, C. H. 
Parker, E. A. Brown, P. Barrett, Paul Parker. 
The following were declared elected delegates to 
the Asiatic Exclusion League: Andrew J. Galla- 
gher, Theo. Kettleson, P. O’Brien. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—Paste Makers, $8; Moving Picture 
Machine Operators, $4; Machine Coopers, $4; 
Laundry Workers, $20; Stage Employees, $4; 
Cooks’ Helpers, $24; Electrical Workers, No. 537, 
$6; Bay and River Steamboatmen, $6; Boot and 
Shoe Cutters, $2; Retail Clerks, $5; Boat Builders, 
$4; Brewery Workers, No. 7, $16; Pile Drivers, 
$6; Mailers, $4; Boiler Makers, $4; Press Feeders, 
$6. Total, $123. 
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-Expenses—Secretary, $30; extra stenographic 
work, $3; postage, $5.50; telegram to A. F. of L., 
$1.75; messenger service, $1.80; stenographer, $20; 
J. J. Kenney, $15; P. O’Brien, $10; J. Monahan & 
Co., printing, $6; The Typewritorium, $2.45; R. 
McLeran and H. Marchan & Co., installing office 
shelves, $13.50. Total $109. 

Adjourned at 12 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
CE a ee Ta, 
DEATH OF A NOTED PHOTO ENGRAVER. 
Henry W. Winckelmann, first president of 


Photo Engravers’ Union, No. 8, died suddenly 6n~ 


July 28th, and was buried from his home, 2540 
Folsom street, last Saturday. 

Bro. Winckelmann was well known in the 
printing fraternity, being the first apprentice boy 
at the photo engraving trade in San Francisco. 
He was a master workman at the bench, and 
many of the best craftsmen now employed at 
the business owe their skill and ability as experts 
to his careful and painstaking efforts in preparing 
them for journeymanship. 

Bro. Winckelmann had a way of making friends 
of all with whom he was associated. He was 
ever ready to assist in all that was undertaken 
for the progress and benefit of his fellow union- 
ists, and his steady hand was at the helm of the 
Photo Engravers’ Union, No. 8, until, as a small 
union it was well past the shoals, and he could 
afford to leave its piloting to younger and 
stronger hands. 

The esteem in which Mr. Winckelmann was 
held was evidenced at his funeral, when his fellow 
unionists as a body preceded the hearse to St. 
Charles’ Church, where the funeral services were 
held. 

The deceased is mourned by a large number 
of friends, and his calm and diplomatic way will 
be greatly missed by the membership, as also 
will the needy, for he was generous in the ex- 


treme. He leaves a widow and three children to 
mourn him. They are left in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. At the last meeting of the union, 


the charter was ordered draped in mourning for 
sixty days out of respect for his memory; and a 
committee of three was appointed to draw up 
and present to his family resolutions expressing 
the deep loss the union has sustained, and of the 
high regard in which his former “boys,” as he 
used to fondly call them, held him. 
ee 
The average payment per member made to-the 
old age pension fund of the International Typo- 
graphical Union for the past year was 37.3 cents 
per month. The total earnings of the members 
aggregated $40,293,738, or practically an average 
of $897 for each one. Few American trade unions 
can show an average earning capacity for its 
members that comes near these figures. 


Pioneers of the 


Open Saturday Evenings 
. until 10 o’clock 


UNION MEN! 


The Irish Tailors have proven to he your steadfast friends; FIVE YEARS ago we introduced 
the CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION LABEL to the union men of San Francisco. 


WE are still champions of this label. All our garments are made in our own Sanitary Work- 
shops by Skilled Union Mechanics, and our prices are no higher than the non-union firms. 
Our Fall Styles are now ready for your inspection. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


Seventh Street, at Market 


Home Phone ‘‘M” 1919 


Charles H. J. Truman 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Pacific Phone Market 108 


1919 Mission St., San Francisco 
Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


Patronize 


Home Industry 


and wear 


Union Hats 
LUNDSTROM HATS 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 


Four Stores: 


1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 


2640 Mission St. 
SEE that the Barten= 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color; Aug., 
Black on Light Blue. 


Wallenstein & Frost 


824 Market Street, Opp. 4th 


Union Made 
Suits 


HAND TAILORED 


$15 to $25 


pt UNION LABEL 
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Last Saturday the first step was taken by the 
\ssociation of Collegiate Alumnae in Berkeley 
to form a Consumers’ League. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley of New York was the guest of honor. 
She is a brilliant woman, a graduate of Cornell 
university, vice-president of the National Suffrage 
\ssociation, chairman of the industrial commit- 
tee of the National Council of *Women, and has 
successfully practiced law in the state of Illinois. 

Speaking on the necessity of a league in Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Kelley said in part: 

“The reason here is the same as in New York, 
soston, Chicago, Philadelphia—in order that men 
and women in common may stop shirking. Wo- 
men east and west have spent their life in shirk- 
ing. Because you get things cheaply and shut 
your eyes that you may keep your tranquility of 
mind is no excuse for the ignorance that sends 
your young sisters to the grave, to insane asy- 
iums and streets. It is an ignominious thing to 
have done nothing when the sixty-eight leagues 
are achieving some little successes in deferring 
that time when democracy may be judged a fail- 
ure. The national league has never received any 
help by money, by data, by writing. It is igno- 
minious for the intelligent people of the state. 

“What will you do? There is a distinctive 
work which has never been touched in this coun- 

y. The question of wages. Thresh out all the 
ivailable ‘methods of giving publicity to the wages 
viven to young workers. That would be a crea- 
tive work and most valuable at just this time 
and of service to all of the women wage earners 
in this country.” 

‘ #5, ORY) lhe 

Mary H. Cooper, Beloit, Kas., is said to be the 
only woman probate judge in the United States. 
lhe marriage ceremonies performed by her have 
become almost a fad with girls in the Sunflower 
state, because she omits the word “obey,” in tying 
the nuptial knot. 

* * * 

Miss Ida Lewis, keeper of Newport harbor 
lighthouse for fifty-two years, has saved one 
woman, four young men students, three sheep 
herders, five sailors and six soldiers from drown- 
ing. She is paid $750 a year for her services in 
caring for the lighthouse. 

* * x 


The organizer and first president of the Indian 
Territory Federation of Women’s Clubs was Mrs. 
Czarina Conlan, a Choctow-Chickasaw Indian. 


* * * 


Miss Cornelia Bryce, New York society girl, 
has charge of the designing of modern costumes 
at the New theatre. She is the daughter of 
|.loyd Stevens Bryce. ; 

ee ek 

Ethel and Florence Colford, twins, who have 
heen practicing law in Washington for years, 
were recently admitted to practice before the 
‘upreme court of the United States. 

ae 

“St. Sophie’ Wright, she is called in her home, 
New Orleans. 
‘caching a poor boy to read and write, free of 
charge. Today her night school for boys num- 
bers nearly 2,000. She has been a cripple from 
lirth, she is never free from pain, yet she has 
made her living for years by teaching in a day 
school for girls. 

ek oe 

Miss Dorothy Whitney, daughter of the late 
Vm. C, Whitney, capitalist, recently headed an 
investigation of the teeth of New York children. 
't has been found that their teeth are in very 
bad shape, and plans were at once made to 
alleviate the condition, 


For Women in Union and Home 


Twenty-five years ago she began - 
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Household Hints and Recipes. 


A Use for Old Shirt Waists—Old white shirt 
waists which are worn around the neck or at the 
cuff may be used to make corset covers. Remove 
the sleeves and cut the armholes larger and cut 
the neck lower. Finish around the bottom with 
a peplum. The armholes and neck may be fin- 
ished in any way the wearer chooses. 


Hair for Darning—To darn a tear invisibly in 
silk or wool, use a fine needle and a human hair. 


The Handiest Piece Bags.—A scrap bag that 
can be opened out flat and the contents examined 
without emptying on the floor is made by cutting 
the goods oblong or round in shape of the size 
desired. Then put a casing around the edge and 
run in two cords or tapes. 


Cozy Comforters—Take a pair of blankets, 
worn thin or in holes, place the two together and 
cover both sides with cheese-cloth. Turn in the 
edges, and with blue or pink wool, tuft the com- 
forter at regular intervals and work blanket- 
stitch around the four sides. 


Screen in Registers—Cut pieces of wire screen 
the size of the openings of the hot-air pipes under 
the registers, and place one over each opening. 
This will save the loss of many small articles 
which can slip through the gratings. It also 
keeps a good deal of dust and lint from collecting 
in the pipes. 

A Laundry Help.—Try this process for laun- 
dering skirts and children’s suits of mohair or 
brilliantine. Do not wring when taking out of 
the rinse water.. Let the garment blow dry in 
a brisk wind, if possible. Iron it, when bone dry, 
with as hot an iron as the goods will stand with- 
out scorching. Every wrinkle comes out, the fin- 
ish is glossy, and there will be no sagging at the 
seams. Moreover, it takes about a tenth of the 
time required for the usual method. 


Brown Bread.—Chop finely one-half cup seeded 
raisins and English currants, then add two cups 
sour milk, one cup molasses, one teaspoon soda, 
one teaspoon salt, one cup graham and two cups 
cornmeal. Steam one and one-half hours in bak- 
ing powder cans or three hours in loaf. 


Noodle Scramble.—Take a half pound of home- 
made noodles, boil about fifteen minutes in salt 
water, then strain of water, put them in a hot 
skillet with a good-sized piece of butter, mixing 
same thoroughly; then add three or four eggs 
and scramble all together until eggs are cooked. 


Entire Wheat Pudding.—Sift together two cup- 
fuls of entire wheat flour, a level teaspoonful each 
of soda and cinnamon and a half level teaspoon- 
ful of cloves; add a cupful of chopped apples and 
a cupful of raisins, citron and nuts, mixed. Heat 
half a cupful of molasses, add a third of a cupful 
of butter and, when melted, a cupful of milk, then 
stir gradually into the first mixture. Mold and 
steam about one hour and a half. Serve with 
hard or lemon sauce. This is an excellent pud- 
ding and requires no eggs, which is an advantage 
while eggs are high or scarce. 
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Why We Use The Streets 


There is no way of transmitting the ordinary 
illuminating and fuel gas of commerce to the 
places where it is used except through iron pipes. 


To protect the pipes against the ravages of 
atmospheric conditions and to put them where 
they will be of least public inconvenience, they 
are buried underground. 


Gas is needed in homes, stores, offices and fac- 
tories. Delivery of gas means a network of pipes 
covering the entire city and occupying a small 
amount of space beneath the surface of practically 
every street and many alleys. 


There is ‘only one alternative to the use of the 
public highways for distributing gas; namely, the 
purchase or lease of private rights of way. Such 
purchases or leaseholds would double, triple and 


even quadruple the cost of the distributing sys- 
tem. 


The cost of interest on the investment, taxes 
and rents of private rights of way would have to 
be included in the price of gas service. 


The people own the streets to use them. We 
use the streets in order to sell gas service at a 
much lower price than we would be forced to 
charge if our mains were laid on private rights 
of way. 


San Francisco Gas and Electric Company 


Copyright. 1969. 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 


Largest and finest assort- 

ment in Diamonds, Watches, 

Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 

Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

James 2. Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
Pres.and Trees. 2593 Mission. St., near 22d. 


14K, 18K, 22K All _ watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 


sda THE MAXIMUM ora an 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF C 


All Office Supply People 


Union Men 
and Women 


Insist that your Dairy- 

man or Grocer furnish 

you with MILK, 

CREAM, BUTTER 

and CHEESE bearing 

this label. The Label 

is placed on Cans, Bot- 

tles and Packages. It 

is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary Goods. 

Anyone desiring Union Milk should correspond 

with the secretary of the Milkers’ Union. Address 
3964 Mission Street. 


Protective Unton, 8851 


OP CaLIPORmis 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


you insist. 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 


Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 
The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 


Shoe Trade. 


Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


J. E. Dillon, financial secretary of the iron 
molders, passed the civil service examination for 
- post-office clerk, and has secured a position in 
the main office at Seventh and Mission streets. 

* * x 


B. B. Rosenthal of the upholsterers and E. H. 
Lomasney of the boot and shoe workers have re- 
turned from their eastern trips. 

a es ie 


W. E. Terry visited Los Angeles on his way 
to attend the convention of tailors in Buffalo, 
N. Y., this week. 

hake 

Fred J. Spring, the attorney, the recipient of 
flattering testimonials from Los Angeles union- 
ists on his departure for San Francisco, has re- 
turned to the southern city. 

* * Ox 


John I. Nolan will leave for Los Angeles in a 
few days. He will stay there some time, though 
he expects to return for the Labor Day celebra- 
tion in this city. Then he will start for the east 
to attend to his duties as an executive officer of 
the International Molders’ Union. 

* * * 


John R. Callahan, a member of the drug clerks’ 
organization, died on July 29th. He was thirty- 
seven years of age, and a native of California. 

* * * 


Henry Feldmann, a native of Germany and a 
member of Oakland Typographical Union, died 
on July 3lst. He was forty-seven years of age, 
and for a long time edited and published the 
Oaklund “Zeitung.” 

* * * 

The molders have gone on record in favor of 
submitting to the voters, before the coming elec- 
tion, the question of operating the Geary street 
road. A committee was appointed to co-operate 
with civic bodies interested in resubmission, 

* * * 

Read the “ad” of the barbers in one of the 
advertising columns. 

* * * 

The sailors have donated $400 shipwreck bene- 
fits to eight members wrecked on the steam 
schooner Winnebago last week at Point Arena. 

ae er 

Mention the “Labor Clarion” when you patron- 
ize advertisers using this paper to make their 
wares public. All parties will be pleased at the 
interest shown. 

* * * 

Six candidates were initiated and nine applica- 
tions received at the last meeting of the bar- 
tenders. The sum of $48 was voted to sick mem- 
bers. 

Ho ae ER 

The famed molders’ baseball team will give a 
grand ball in Saratoga Hall, 225 Valencia street, 
near Thirteenth, on Saturday evening, August 
14th. 

ee, Oe 

A grand high jinks will be given next Sunday 
afternoon, August 8th, in Labor Temple hall. 
The butchers are the hosts, and they have issued 
a unique invitation for the occasion. 

er eee 

A baseball game will be played between teams 
representing the Labor Temple and the Building 
Trades Council in aid of the fund for building a 
gymnasium and reading room for the boys in the 
parish of St. John the Evangelist. 

* * x 

The cooks’ helpers are going to submit a new 
scale to the employers. C. W. Barnum has been 
elected secretary in place of E. H. Perry. A 
smoker is to be arranged shortly. 


News Gleaned Among the Unions 
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The pile drivers have started building opera- 
tions on their new home on Bryant street, near 
Third, It will have two stories and basement. 
International Secretary-Treasurer J. J. McNa- 
mara addressed the last meeting. 

aa aie 


No settlement has been reached in the box 
makers’ trouble. None of the men have aban- 
doned the organization. Their record in this 
connection is splendid. Unions should rally to 
the financial support of their fellows battling 
against a wage reduction. 

py ee 

Conferences have been held during the week 
between representatives of the photo engravers 
and the publishers, with Joseph F. Valentine. It 
is to be hoped an agreement will come of the 
deliberations. Andrew J. Gallagher has been 
elected delegate to the State Federation of La- 
bor convention, with Albert Hoffman as alternate. 
John W. Hogan, delegate to the international 
convention, was instructed to endeavor to in- 
crease the strike and death benefits. 

Sipe he ne 


The barbers have endorsed the resubmission 
of the Geary street bond issue to the voters. 
Ste) ae 


The beer bottlers favor the installation of an 
out-of-work benefit by the international. 
iG weer 3 


Louis Krauer, a member of International Mold- 
ers’ Union, No. 164, was drowned in the accident 
near San Quentin Point last Monday. He was 
twenty-seven years of age, and a native of San 
Francisco. 

e. Say ee 

According to Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, the unions of 
America today have a greater membership than 
ever before in the history of the labor movement. 
In the American Federation of Labor there are 
now affiliated 177 national and international labor 
unions, representing approximately 27,000 local 
labor unions. The number of state federations 
of labor is thirty-six and there are 541 central 
labor bodies and local trade and labor unions. In 
the aggregate 2,000,000 men are members of the 
body or affiliated with it, 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 
1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Union Men and 
Friends! 


Patronize no Barber 
i] Shop unless the Union 
Card is displayed. 


BOSS ROAD 


} 


OVERA CLS 


Neustadter | Bros. : 


Closing 
Week 


—AT— 


PICKETT-ATTERBURY 
i 


Clearance Sale 


Our sale now in progress has been a 
success; yet, however, there are some lines 
we must close out. Publicity and prices will 
do it this week. 


See Window Displays 


Furnishing Goods 
Hats, Shoes 
Clothing 


$1 Shirts, beautiful patterns...... 
$1.50 Shirts “ pe etek 
50c Shirts, for everyday wear..... 


~ Underwear 


$1 Wool, the garment............... 
$2 Wool, Scotch, the garment..... 


50c Suspenders — including the 
President.................. eee 


Hats 


A special up to $2.50 only.......... $1.00 


A half-dozen styles and colors to 
select from. 


Clothing 


In as correct and strong a line in broken lots 
as can be found. 


76c. 
$1.48 


$15 Outing Suits.................. $7.50 
$15 Business Suits .............. 10.00 
$20 New Goods Suits............ 14.75 


We only can convince you by seeing for 
yourself. 


Both Stores 


Pickett-Atterbury 
Co. 


92 THIRD ST., near Mission 
3226 MISSION ST., nearValencia 


Labor Council—Alameda County | 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 2, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
William Spooner in the chair. Minutes of pre- 
vious meeting head and approved. 

Credentials — Journeymen Horseshoers—Chas. 
Seibt and Harry West. Delegates obligated. 

Communications—From State Federation of 
Labor, containing call for convention; filed. From 
W. N. Brunt & Co., referring to regalia, etc., for 
Labor Day; filed. From editor “Labor Clarion,” 
referring to special Labor Day edition; filed. 
From Cooks and Waiters, acquainting Council 
of action of union in regard to Labor Day parade; 
filed. From Blacksmiths, stating that union had 
voted to parade on Labor Day; filed. From Pic- 
ture Operators, stating it would be impossible 
for union to parade; filed. From Local No. 70, 
I. B. of T., containing resolution in regard to 
unions assisting in fight against Bekin Van and 
Storage Co.; referred to new business. From 
secretary California State Federation of Labor, 
containing names of secretaries of affiliated un- 
ions; filed. 

Bills—Business_ representative’s salary, $30; 
janitor, $8; Home Telephone, $2.50; State Feder- 
ation, $1; supplies, 65 cents. Ordered paid. 

Reports of Unions—Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers—Mill at Judson Works still closed, cannot 
tell what company intends to do. Bakers—Busi- 
ness very good, Beer Bottlers—Voted to parade 
Labor Day. 

Reports of Committees—Executive—Recom- 
mended that secretary-treasurer of Council be re- 
honded in company through A. F. of L.; con- 
curred in. Committee appointed to interview city 
officials in regard to matter of J. Cronin Team- 
sters’ Union, stated that committee had not acted, 
owing to advice of P. Walsh, attorney, asked that 
committee hold itself in abeyance; request grant- 
ed. Committee on Labor Day—Reported on last 
ineeting; accepted as rendered. 

Unfinished Business—Amendment to section 49, 
constitution, making assessment for Labor Day 
10 cents instead of 25 cents was read, and adopted 
by Council. 

Report of Business Representative—Reported 
matters in regard to newspaper solicitors and 
1ribune Publishing Co., recommended that com- 
munication be forwarded to board of directors 
of “Tribune;” reported on shoe clerks and Rosen- 
thal Shoe Co.; reported that men employed by 
Kinsey Furniture Co. would join union of up- 
holsterers at next meeting; had notified affiliated 
unions that Council had ordered parade, and re- 
quested all to participate. Report accepted and 
recommendations concurred in. 

New Business—Resolution presented by Team- 
sters, No. 70, asking for endorsement of Council 
in matter of assisting in fight against Bekin Van 
and Storage Co., endorsed. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Read and ac- 
cepted. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:05 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

A. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


——— Qa —___ 

In a volume from the census office which has 
just come to hand, some interesting figures on 
the growth of the meat packing industries at 
Chicago. Between 1900 and 1905 the number of 
slaughtering establishments decreased from 38 to 
32. The average number of wage earners de- 
creased from 25,345 to 22,613. But, observe this 
Strange phenomenon, the value of the products 
increased from $256,527,949 to $269,581.486. Which 
spells consolidation, the economies of a trust, 
fewer jobs for the wage earner, more work by 
those who do the work, more profit by those who 
hold the stock. 
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IN MIRTHFUL STRAIN. 

The old man turned from his desk as his son- 
in-law entered the office. “Well, what is it now?” 
he asked. “I—er—have been thinking,” answered 
the new member of the family, “that you ought 
to give me a pension.” “A pension!” exclaimed 
the old man. “What in thunder do you mean, 
sir?” “Well, it’s like this,” explained the other. 
“Ever since I did your daughter the honor to 
marry her I have been dependent on you for sup- 
port, and I want to be independent. See?” 


* *x * 


“Doesn’t my proposal surprise you at all?” 
“Oh, no! I know you have excellent taste!” 


* * * 

Hokes: “Jones is a stupendous egotist; he’s 
completely wrapped up in himself.” Jokes: 
“Huh! Bound in calf.” 

* * x 


“A case of love at first sight, eh?” “No, second 
sight. The first time he saw her he didn’t know 
she was an heiress.” 

* * * 

“Ts the lake in the south side park artificial?” 
“Oh, no; it’s quite real. Our Johnny fell in, and 
got as wet as anything.” 

* * x 


Author: “Have you read my new. book?” 
Friend: “Yes.” “What do you think of it?” 
“Well, to be candid with you, I think the covers 
are too far apart.” 

————— pS 
Orpheum. 

The Orpheum announces for next week a most 
tempting program of novel acts. “La Petite 
Revue,” produced by Charles Lovenberg, well 
known in New York, will head the coming bill. 
A delightful tableau entitled “A Slumberless Sere- 
nade” is the finale. “La Petite Revue” calls for 
the services of eight melodious vocalists. Eleanor 
Gordon, a handsome and gifted young actress, 
will appear in a sketch entitled “Tips on Tap.” 
She will have the assistance of that sterling actor, 
Joseph Sullivan. The Five Avolos, the premier 
xylophonists of Europe, will introduce selections 
from their varied repertoire. Lena Pantzer, as- 
sisted by Sam Mint, will contribute a terpsichor- 
ean specialty. Next week will be the last of The 
Six American Dancers, Matthews and Ashley, 
Conroy and Le Maire, and also of Sam Chip and 
Mary Marble in their immense hit “In Old 
Edam.” Something entirely original in the way 
of motion pictures will conclude the perform- 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
MARKET & JONES STS 


AN FRANCISCO _ <6 
Let us show you the 
best Suit to be had 


in San Francisco for 


to pay more than $10.00 for it. 


to those sold in most stores at $18.00. 


You will save a lot of time, 
trouble and money. The Blue Serge Suits we sell are equal 


AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 


Francisco. 
526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


$36 04 
$39,435,681 38 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o'clock 
Pp. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 


Daniel 
Walter, J. 
Kruse and 


And They Are 
Union 


Made 


Columbia Outfitting Co. 
2350 MISSION STREET, bet. 1 th and 20th 


510 


Blue Serges Included 


We would like to have you investigate the suits in which 
we specialize at $10.00. You are assured the same good 
designs, “wearable” materials, and careful fit and finish 
found only in higher priced clothing, and you don’t have 
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Equal to any $15.00 
Clothing 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
fMonotype Machines. 
{Simplex Machines. 


to 
i—J 
Al 


Mayer Printing Co., 164 Sanchez. 


( 2.) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
(116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
(37) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
(52) American Printing Co., 88 First. 
(79) Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 
( 1) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
(211) Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 
(172) Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 
(48) Baldwin & McMahon, 166 Valencia. 
(185) Banister & Oster, 320 McAllister. 
(7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 
(16) Bartow, J.S., 88 First. 
(82) Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 
(73) *Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 
( 6 ) Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 
(14) Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 
(189) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 
(89) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 
(99) *Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 
(196) Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 
(104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
166) Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 
a3 Brown & Power, 327 California. 
3 ) *Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 
4 ) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 
176) California Press, 50 Main. 
10) *;Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial. 
11) *Call, The, Third and Market. 
71) Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 
90) 7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
39) Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
97) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
206) Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 
41) Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 
142) *tCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
25) *Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 
157) Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 
12) Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 
179) *Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 
46) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 
54) Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 
62) Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 
53) Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 
101) Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 
180) Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 
203) *Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 
78 ) Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 
121) *German Demokrat, 51 Third. 
75) Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 
56) *Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson, 
212) Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 
17) Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
140) Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 
193) Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 
190) Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 
122) Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 
127) *Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 
36) Hanak Hargens Co., 562 Fulton. 
20 ) Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 
158) +Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
47) Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 
150) *International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 
66) Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 
98) Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 
124) Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
111) Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 
168) Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 
50) Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 
141) *La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
57) *Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
118) Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
45) Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
44) Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue, 
102) Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 
209) Market Press, 511 Washington. 
175) Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 
174) *Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 
23) Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 
) 
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22) Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

58) *Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

24) Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

159) McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

55 ) McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

91) McNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

65) *Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

115) *Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

105) *Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

208) Neubarth & Rickard, Fifteenth and Mission. 
43) Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

86) O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

144) Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

59) Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
81) *Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

70) *+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 
110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
109) Primo Press, 67 First. 

143) Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
213) Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 


Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

baer Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
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(63 ) Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
187) *Town Talk, 88 First. 
210) eae tie S. Co., 1380 Kearny. 
163) Union thograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
177) United Presbyterian ‘Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
(33) *Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 
(35) Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
(161) Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
(34) Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 
(189) *Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 
(112) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
2 Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
93) Brown & Power Co., 327 California. 
142) Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
56) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
19 ) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
47) Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

) McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

) Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. - 

) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
) Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

) Stanley-Taylor Co, 554 Bryant. 

) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 

) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

) Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


Atwood-Hinkins, 547 Montgomery. 

Bingley, L, B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 
Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
————EEESESESEooSSSESESESESSSS 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 


Te 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post at home: 
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Commercial and 


American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Busy Bee Shoe Shop, 11th street, 
Broadway and Franklin. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 


——____ @&___-—_____ 


between 


Get your money’s. worth and smoke Blue Dia- 
mond cigars; made in S. F. by union men, Thrane 
’ Bros., manufacturers, 1800 Market. 


KK 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Fred P. Rowe, delegate from Los Angeles {, 
the I, T, U. convention, called at headquarters 
during the week. He left for St. Joseph last 
Wednesday, accompanied by Will J. White of 
No. 21. 

W. J. Higgins was appointed on the laws cojn- 
mittee. He started for St. Joseph on Thursday 
of last week. : 

The voucher for pension checks was forwarded 
to Indianapolis on July 31st. The checks are ex. 
pected on August 11th. 

In the death at Colorado Springs of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Howell Davis Hayes, the union printers of 
the country have lost a true and valiant friend, 
Mrs. Hayes was a daughter of Jefferson Davis, 
first and last president of the Confederate States 
of America, and the last immediate member of 
that notable southern family. When the Union 
Printers’ Home was erected, Mrs. Hayes asked 
the privilege, which was granted, of furnishing 
a room in memory of her father. This room, 
known as the “Jefferson Davis room,” was fur- 
nished beautifully, and is one of the attractions 
of the home. Mrs. Hayes took a deep interest in 
the institution, and the guests at that haven are 
indebted to this splendid woman for many acts 
of courtesy and kindness. She will be remem- 
bered as long as the Union Printers’ Home 
stands. 

P. W. Pray and wife visited San Francisco last 
week. The couple came up from their ranch in 
the lower part of the state, and later expect to 
journey as far south as Los Angeles. Since Mr. 
Pray left the keyboard on the “Chronicle,” he 
has made a success of cattle raising and ranching. 

Horace P. Gassaway, assistant foreman of the 
Sacramento “Union,” surprised the printers and 
other natives by taking a partner for life. On his 
return from the honeymoon, Foreman Francis J. 
Lloyd, on behalf of the employees of the “Union,” 
presented him with a handsome silver dinner sect. 
J. J. Galvin issued a four-verse poem for the occa- 
sion, but, in the interests of local poets, we are 
unable to reproduce it. 

The Minnesota “Union Advocate” recently said 
that A. J. Clark, night machinist on the “Pionecr 
Press,’ and formerly on the St. Paul “Globe,” 
had left for San Francisco to take a similar job 
on the “Call.” 

Ross S. Reynolds, F. J. Rendler and Otto 
Bruss, of St. Paul Typographical Union, visited 
headquarters last week in the interests of Minnc- 
apolis Typographical Union’s claim for the 1910 
I. T. U. convention. This is going some. The 
visitors left for the southern part of the state. 
They were assured of No. 21’s support for the 
Minneapolis desire, and, in return, it is expected 
they will aid San Francisco’s wish to entertain 
the delegates and visitors to the 1911 session. 

Frank Bonnington changed his domicile in 
Alameda after a series of misadventures that 
warranted the course. He has a large chapel oi 
boys. One was nearly run down by the loca! 
train, another was rescued from the bay whilc 
going down for the third time, and the family 
dog, a present from a San Francisco printer, 
Killed and ate all his chickens. Mr. Bonnington 
says he intends to enter the dog in the next poul- 
try show. 

On May Ist, M. D. Raymond, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Tarrytown, N. Y., “Argus,” cele 
brated the thirty-fourth anniversary of his con- 
nection with that paper. He published a list of 
his employees, past and present, as well as he 
could remember. Mr. Raymond, in the columns 0! 
the “Typographical Journal,” requests the present 
addresses of those formerly in his employ and 
whose whereabouts are now unknown to him. 
Mr. Raymond is one of the real “old timers” in 
the printing craft, having worked at the case for 
the past fifty years. His office is thoroughly 
union, and has been since the organization oi 
Typographical Union No. 523. 


DIRECTORY 
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Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. ‘bel 
Committee meets at headquarters on second and 
fourth Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee meets at call of chairman. Headquarters 
phone, Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. ; 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 8d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 


ve. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d_ Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

ae sre gaat and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
1 th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

te nee No. 205—Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 


th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Tuesdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Ilst and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1638 Eddy; meet 2d 

and 4th Tuesdays. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk. 

Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 224 
Guerrero, 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet ist Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. : 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 


Mailers—Labor Bureau Association Hall, 677 Mc- 
Allister; 4th Monday. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Jas. Moran, Secy., 
1164 O’Farrell. 

Paste Makers—lst and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pat- 
tern Makers’ Hall, 3134 21st. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th, between Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Wednesdays, 
Marine Engineers’ Hall, 54 Steuart. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
wor Sakai ao Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 

essie. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Rammermen—ti1st Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Foisom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 
Woodman’s Hall, 17th bet. Mission and Valencia; 
headquarters, 924 Natoma. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. . 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 397 Franklin. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—lst and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. i 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


day. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
1 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tener Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors’ Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secy., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Jefferson Square Hall, 925 Golden Gate Ave. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. ‘ 

Ve omen Monday, Labor Temple, 316 


FAIR DAIRIES, 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 

American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 

Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission Streets, 
John Brannen. 

J. A, Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

New Boss ae Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the “Labor Clarion.” —_ 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 
Headquarters and secretaries’ office, No. 68 
Haight street. 


Notice. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union will 
be held on Thursday, August 12, 1909, at 1 p. m., 
in the headquarters (Orpheus Hall), 68 Haight 
street. 

To be acted upon: 1. Monthly reports of the 
Board of directors and various officers. 

At the board meeting held August 3d, President 
Harry Menke presiding, Mrs. J. Calamara, E. 
Calamara and G. C. Cushing were admitted to 
membership by initiation, and Mr. F. Baker, of 
Local No. 209, Goldfield, was admitted to mem- 
bership on transfer. The application for mem- 
bership of Mr. P. G. Lincoln was laid over one 
week. 

Messrs. C. W. Knapp and H. Dykmans, both 
of Local No. 153, San Jose, have been admitted to 
full membership in the M. M. P. U. Mr. R. Ev- 
erett has been reinstated to membership in good 
standing. 

Miss D. Zaccaria, G. Tigano, H. Cunnington, 
H. C. Thompson, J. Maestre, R. Gordohn, M. 
Capelli, A. L. Addimando, H. Lingenberg, A. Ber- 
nardelli, R. Zohm, A. Albera, C. Di Nardi, P. 
La Rosa and N. De Rubertis, comprising the 
traveling orchestra with the International Opera 
Company, have resigned through withdrawal of 
transfer cards. 


The picnic and music festival of Thursday, 
July 29th, at Shell Mound Park, proved one of 
the most enjoyable occasions of the kind that 
has ever taken place. The attendance exceeded 
the hope of the committee in charge, and was 
about 2200. The concert program was well ren- 
dered, and gave general pleasure to the large 
number of those who paid special attention to its 
rendition, and included the following numbers: 


1. March, “Stars and Stripes Forever,” Sousa, 
directed by President Harry Menke; 2. “Amer- 
ican Festival Overture,” composed by W. F. 
Kretschmer, and directed by Louis N. Ritzau; 
3, a and b. “Thespis Gavotte’ and “Minuet 


’ 


Heroique,” conducted by the composer, Dr. H. J. 
Stewart; 4. Grand Fantasie “Lohengrin,” Wag- 
ner, directed by Louis N. Ritzau; 5. Introduc- 
tion and Chorus, “Carmen,” Bizet, conducted by 
Mr, A. L. Roncovieri; 6. Selection from “The 
Merry Widow,” directed by M. F. Walten. 


Among the fortunate winners of gate prizes 
of which there were altogether 54, must be men- 
tioned Mr. John Grahek, who won tthe first 
special prize for members only—a complete reg- 
ulation uniform and cap. Mr. Alfred Arriola of 
the Alcazar Theatre orchestra, is now, if never 
before, a real estate owner, he having won the 
first gate prize—a splendid lot in Wonderland, 
Santa Cruz Mountains. Mr. Arriola has, ever 
since the announcement of his good fortune, been 
“wondering” about the distance of his new pos- 
session from his present residence in this city. 


The following are the winning numbers entitl- 
ing holders to gate prizes: 1054, 1102, 415, 788, 
930, 1235, 1305, 972, 1888, 1574, 1429, 1809, 1607, 
1694, 860, 1364, 1471, 1608, 34, 277, 1253, 1279, 352, 
1913, 1872, 1755, 1181, 1490, 1516, 1808, 1442, 1378, 
28, 16, 2, 1857, 1036, 385, 1817, 1533, 1246, 44, 1012, 
1238, 504, 775, 1962, 915, 1849, 1350. Winning 
numbers of special prizes for members only: 
575, 594, 311, 363. 

The picnic committee earnestly requests mem- 
bers to settle for tickets at headquarters with Mr. 
F, Heitman as soon as possible. Until all tickets 
‘ have been settled for the committee will not be 
able to submit a final report of its work, which it 
is desirous of doing at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Charles Porep, Alameda county branch 
secretary, was married on Monday, July 19th, at 
St. Anthony’s Church, East Oakland, to Miss 
Matilda Harkin, of Oakland, Reverend Father 
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McHugh officiating. The members of Local No. 
6 join in felicitations to the newly-married couple. 


Mr. Charles Clark, musical director of “The 
Patriot” company, and a member of Local No. 9, 
of Boston, was reported playing at the Orpheum 
Theatre, this city, during weeks of July 4-17, and 
at the Oakland Orpheum Theatre during week of 
July 25-31. The following are the names of 
members of Innes’ Band reported playing at 
Idora Park, commencing July 18th: -Local No. 
2, St. Louis—J. Bambridge, F. R. Bollo, F. Fis- 
cher, O. H. Hallback, G. Hagel, E. Keifer, J. Ki- 
burz and A. M. White; Local No. 10, Chicago— 
M. E. Drisko, E. E. Ewing, G. E. Ewing, H. C. 
Evarts, C. Alberti, H. E. Green, O. Krause, W. 
Krause, L. Manzner, F. Napolillo, F. B. Prohaska, 
A. J. Smith and F. Van Miller; Local No. 9, 
Boston—F. D. Record; Local No. 34, Kansas City 
—V. Pinto; Local No. 3, Indianapolis—R. Pow- 
ers; Local No. 8, Milwaukee—M. Cherkowski; 
Local No. 47, Los Angeles—J. Plowe; Local No. 
73, Minneapolis—H. J. Williams; Local No. 86. 
Youngstown, Ohio—R. Hickernell and R. Kenne- 


“dy; Local No. 30, St. Paul—V. Kech; Local No. 


5, Detroit—H. Sena; Local No. 174, New Orleans 
—F. Ramos; Local No. 187, Sharon; Pa.—A. 
Traxler; Local No. 293, Hamilton, Ontaria—J. S. 
Lomas; Local No. 299, St. Catharines, Ontario— 
C. Clegg; Local No. 310, New York City—V. 
Ragone and F. N. Innes. 


Mr. L. E. Booth, who has been the secretary 


Shaving Outfit 
COMPLETE $2 45 POSTPAID 


ney) rae 
Outfit Consists of 
Genuine H. Boker & Co. Hollow 
Ground Razor, guaranteed 


Best all leather double strop 
All Bristle Brush, hairs cannot 


SS 


of Local No. 76 of Seattle for some ten years 
past, has resigned the position he has filled with 
so much distinction, and his successor, Mr. O. M. 
Snyder, will undertake the duties connected with 
the office, commencing August 1, 1909. Mr. Booth 
enjoys the respect of all who had occasion {, 
meet him, and has relinquished the office on ac- 
count of the condition of his health. 

Members who desire to accept Labor Day pa- 
rade engagements and who are not already en- 
gaged, are requested to promptly notify th. 
secretary of the fact, as there is a demand fo; 
bands for the occasion which may possibly |) 
supplied from the number of unengaged’ members 
of Local No. 6. The assistance of individu;| 
members in this matter will be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the board of directors, upon which 
body rests the responsibility of securing satis- 
factory arrangements respecting the character of 
all parade music on Labor Day. 

eee 

Teacher (after a holiday, to the superintend- 
ent): “I should like a week’s leave of absence.” 
Superintendent: “For what purpose?” Teacher: 
“To get married.” Superintendent: “Why 
weren't you married during your holiday?” 
Teacher: “I didn’t want to spoil my holiday in 
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that way! : 

Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


You Cannot buy a Better Outfit 
for Any Amount 


You can buy $4.10 worth of these goods 
from us for $2.45, a saving of $1.65 on the 
whole outfit, and 5 cents less than the price 
of the razor alone, because you do not have 
to pay a profit to the wholesaler with his 
traveling salesmen and to the retailer. 

Money promptly returned if goods are not 
as represented. 

This is a real bargain. Don’t put it off. 
Order now, before you put down this paper 
and lose the ad. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly. 

Send money by Express or Post Office 
Order or Registered Mail. Address, 


BOWIE HARDWARE CoO. 
198 West Broadway New York City 


B. KATSCHINSKHI 


Philadelphia Shoe Co. 


“The Greatest Shoe House in the West” 


Bet. Fourth & Fifth 


825 Market St, Opp. Stockton St. 


Union Men—Read This: 


READ and LEARN—This will tell you where to 
buy UNION STAMPED SHOES, sold by UNION 
CLERKS, in a UNION STORE! 


We sell more UNION STAMPED SHOES than 


Men’s Work Shoes 


$1.50:0$3.50 


Men’s Dress Shoes 
UNION STAMPED 


$2.5010$5.0 


all the other shoe stores in the city combined, and 
we sell them at prices that are from 50c to $2.00 
a pair less than you pay elsewhere for inferior 
grades of Sweat-Shop, Non-Union Made Shoes. 
The Union Stamp on a Shoe Means Good Leathers, 
Madeinto Good Shoes, by Honest, Skilled Labor 
We also carry complete lines of Infants’, Boys’, 


Children’s and Women’s Shoes. 
“IT WILL PAY YOU TO LET US SHOE YOU” 


